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minds Gen. SHERMAN, “necessarily fall 


such a gathering, SapBly sa be lati whder 
the depressing: consciousness that he cannot 
enjoy the | of being. the reporter of 
his own speeches, ‘To the’ disordered fancy 
of the too-lmpulsive Senator from South 
Carolina, all’ reporters appear ag emissaries 
of the Republican National Committee. 
-_-__-oeo 


* Our readers ‘will find in our Washington 
dispatches a curious bit of not very ancient 
history. It is’a letter ‘written by Mr, Rea- 
GAN, at the time Postmaster-General of the 
Confederate States, to Jurrerson Davis, 
giving his views.of ‘what conditions should 
be obtained inmaking peace. His principal 
desire was to/have the rebel debt paid; and 
he. did not think that. the United States 
should object to this, because that debt was 
a part of the common expense for settling a 
*‘misunderstanding.”” If this very ingen- 
ious theory Was not accepted by the United 
States Government, Mr. Rmacan was afraid 
that he never ‘would be truly pacified. 
In fact; he ‘would rather. ‘‘ waste his 
life ‘and ‘substance”’ in keeping up the 
war if he could not get something of. this 
sort, He never did) get it in the way. he 
suggested, but as he is alive and drawing a 
very substantial silary from the United 
States. Government as a member of. :the 
majority in the House of Representatives, 
perhaps he is personally conciliated. In the 
meantime, he is doing all he can to aid’ his 
fellow-Confederates in getting what com- 
fort they can from the Treasury. 

Spe 


THE SHERMAN-HANOOOK LETTERS. 


We publish this morning the correspond- 
ence between Major-Gen. Hanoock and 
Gen. SHerman, in 1876-7,as° given in the 
“Life” of Hanoook about to be issued. 


1 Taken together, the Jetters from the two 


Generals form an interesting chapter of re- 
cent history. . They are not likely to advance 
Gen; Hanooox in the esteem of sensible 
men. They show certain preoccupations on 
his part, a restless dwelling on the ‘partisan 
aspects of affairs in a troublous time, a ‘fus- 
siness in expression and a disingenuotsness 
in spirit, which are in striking contrast with 
the straightforward and simple utterances of 
his superior officer. 

The first letter of significance is from Gen. 
SHERMAN to “Gen, Hancock’ Dec. 4, 1876, 
He alludes to *£ political orders ’* sent to Gen. 
Roger in South Carolina, which he ‘' pre- 
ferred ‘should go.from the President to him 
through the Secretary of War. They. were 
not military.”’ He ‘‘ disliked much to have 
our soldiers used in connection with a 
legislative body, ‘but,’ he adds, with an 
emphasis from jwhich Gen. © Hancoox 
might have teken @ hint, ‘ orders coming 
from the President haveto be obeyed.””’ The 
next letter of interest is also from Gen. Suur- 
man, and is dated Dec, 17, 1876, It is a 
frank denial of a story about Gen. Hancock 
being ordered:to'the Pacific and Gen. Saur- 
mas having destroyed the order. Gen. 
SHERMAN’s motive for this friendly explana- 
tion is given: .*‘ There are men, on mischief 
intent, who would gladly sow dissension 
among us of the Army.” 

In ostensible reply to these two letters, 
Gen. Hanooox writes, on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, a letter which is certainly one of the 
most remarkable; and; on the whole, one of 
the most indefensible, documents of its kind 
that any. high military officer under the 
United States hag ever written, or caused to 
be published; At the moment when it 
was written the country was agitated 
by a. dispute-.as to the proper in- 
terpretation. of the Constitution and 
the laws governing the counting of the 
Electoral vote, Republicans held that in 
this process the two houses of Congress could 
act only as ‘witnesses, and not as judges, 
especially that the House of Representatives 
could not by its own action prevent a lawful 


on Sunday, If the man shoal ack appear 
aso gu Sintaeniise acai “The 


upon you, ‘You hold over } : You will have 
power and prestige to support you.’”’ The 
Secretary of War is brushed aside. He “‘is 
‘the mouthpiece of a President, You are 
not.”’ “* You act on your own responsibil- 
ity and by virtue of a commission restricted 
only by law.’’’ The ‘‘law,”’ as Gen. Haxy- 
cock proved to his. own satisfaction, 


would make Mr. Trupen President. Here 


is an appeal and argument addressed to Gen. 
SHERMAN to take upon himself to use his of- 
fice, his “power and prestige,’’ to sustain 
Tripmn, should he be declared chosen by a 
partisan majority in the House and his elec- 
tion be disputed. The intention is unmis- 
takable and the motive is not less so. 

To this long epistle, with its labored rea- 
soning and its remarkable suggestions, Gen. 
SHERMAN sent, on the 2d of January, a very 
brief and conclusive answer, not even 
noticing Hancoox’s theory of the law or his 
ingenious discussion of the possible situation 
to be presented on the 4th of March. ‘He 
merely: says: 

“As to the Presidential election, we are in no 
manner required to..take the least action, but to 
recognize him'as President whom the lawfully ap- 
pointed officers declare to be such person. . I hope 
and pray that thé Congress will agreeon some 
method before the day and hour arrive, But, in 
case of failure to elect by or before the 4th of 
March, there will be ‘a vacancy in both offices of 
President and Vice-President, in which event the 
President of the Senate becomes President pro 
tempore, and a new election will have to be held 
under the law of 1792. See Title IIL, chap. 1, 
pages 21, 22, and 23 Revised Statutes.” 

This is the case in a nut-shell, and it 
leaves no room for Hanoock’s scheme of 
an élection by: the House and Mr. : T- 
DEN. appearing to inaugurate himself. 
The correspondence, which we give in 
full, ‘will be read with considerable interest, 
but it will not help Gen. Hancoocx. It shows 
too mtich of the pettifogger and: the politi: 
cian, anid too little either of the soldier or 
the statesman, to attract the respect or con- 
fidence of the American people. 


THE SEPTEMBER ELECTIONS. 

Three State elections ‘take place in the 
first half of the month of September, those 
of Arkansas, Vermont, and Maine. In Ar- 
kansas, where the counting is done on the 
6th of the month, Democratic success is a 
forégone conclusion, According to the cen- 
sus of 1870:the number of: male citizens 21 
years of age and upward was 102,859, and 
there can have been little increase in the 
last ten years. In 1872, out of a total vote 
of 89,000, the Republican Presidential Elec- 
tors received a majority of little more’ than 
8,000. ‘The number of votes cast bears a 
fair proportion to. the number of citizens 
qualified to vote. Between that year and 
1876 the shot: ‘gun policy was put in» vigor- 
ous operation, and the State was thereby 
‘* redeemed from Radical rule,” the process 
resulting at the State election of that year in 
the remarkable vote of 108,604, or over 
6,000 more than the whole number of voters 
in the State. ‘The Democrats raised their 
vote. some 84000 above that of 1872, 
while that of the Republicans remained 
about the same. Where the Democratic 
increase came from remainsa mystery, but 
a considerable part of it disappeared at the 
Presidential election in November, and 
while the Republica vote increased over 
1,800 the total dropped to 96,740.  Btill 
the Democrats had a majority of nearly 
20,000. The vigor and success with which 
they had learned to run a campaign so. dis- 
couraged the Republicans that in 1878 they 
made no opposition and the Democrats 
showed what they could do by adding near- 
ly 20,000 more to their vote. What they 
will do this year depends on their  disposi- 
tion, for they are likely to have it all their 
own . way. The only matter that 
seems . to be exciting much ” interest 
is the repudiation amendment to the Consti- 
tution, to which Senator Gartanp, to his 
credit, has worked up considerable opposi- 
tion. Mr. Wzaver threatened: a vigorous 


, | crusade at one time, but his Alabama expe- 


| 


Er eake 
ones 


rience seems to. have disheartened him. 
Arkansas is a State in which the Democrats 
have determined to tolerate no opposition, 
and there is not independence and courage 
enough in their own ranks to produce a 
‘division or a protest, The negroes consti- 
tute only about one-fourth of the population, 
aud appear to ‘be effectually cowed, and it 
is made too hot for white Republicanism for 


it te flourish. 


There could hardly be a stronger contrast 


between two communities in the same coun- . 


try than is presented by Arkansas and Ver- 


mont. They are both » bein Raggy 
with a. emall civic 


voting will be done on Monday, the. 18th. 


; ‘shite GAAta SY Malup''oth: woeunk: oF the : 
‘peculiar experiences which have beset her | 
‘political course for the last few years. Her 


Her male population of the voting age in ee 


1870 was 158,160. Down to 1876 she was 
always counted on for a good Republican 
majority. In that year it was over 15,000 
at the State election and about 
16,000 on @ much lighter yote at the 
Presidential election, In 1878 the Green- 
back. movement developed its tidal 
wave, and for some mysterious reason, 
which has never been adequately explained, 
it. struck the Pine Tree State with peculiar 
force: The total vote for Governor was 
126,169, against 186,828 in 1876, when the 
Greenback’ vote amounted to nothing, 
While. the total vote had thus fallen off 
over 10;000, that of the Republicans 
dropped from 75,867 to 56,554, and that of 
the Democrats from 60,428 to 28,218, 

while the Greenback ticket drew 41,871. 

As a majority was necessary to a choice, 
the election went into the Legislature, where 
the Republicans joined the Democrats 
against the Greenbackers, and elected 
GaARcELON, who had the smallest popular 
vote. Then came the year of Democratic 
and Greenback fusion, which did not, how- 


ever, apply to. candidates for, Governor. 


The total vote rose to 188,885, the Repub- 
licans recovered to 68,766, which was with- 
in one-third of 1 per cent, of a majority; 
the Greenback vote went up to 47,590, 
and .the. Democratic fell to 21,668. . This 
year the fusion is complete, the Democrats 
having yielded to Greenback preferences 
very generally inthe matter of candidates, 
and the .Greenbackers having virtually 
yielded their principles to help the Demo- 
crats in the national contest. At least such 
was the substance of the bargain made by 
the leaders and managers, but the ‘indica- 
tions. are that.. the Greenbackers ..are 
drawing back from the fire in which 
the Democratic. chestnuts are roasting. 
Some..of them may be diverted by the 
Prohibitionist rase of Josax Nyx, though 
Mr. Oseoop refuses to. play in Josnua’s 
little.game, but many will doubtless go back 
to. the Republican Party or abstain from 
voting. It is evident that the fusion of the 
leaders does not fuse the ranks, and if’ the 
Republicans do not have a clear majority of. 
at least, 10,000 there is no virtue ‘in ‘signs. 
There is every probability that ‘the constitu- 
tional amendment providing that a plurality 
may elect will ‘be ratified, and if it is Maine 
will be rid of one source of trouble without 
which the Gatcelon gang last Winter would 
have had no opportunity to exhibit its char- 
acter to the country. 


THE OONOORD PRISON CASH. 


The problem how to steer between cruelty 
in prison management, onthe one hand, and 


that misplaced: mildness which destroys the 


discipline and defeats the design of a prison, 
on the other, is continually recurring, and 
thus far baffles a complete solution. . The 
Governor and Council of Massachusetts have 
been grappling with this problem while 
inquiring into the administration of the 
State. Prison at Concord, and their report, 
which is to be submitted to the next Legis- 
lature, does not indicate that they have en- 
tirely exhausted the subject. . The investiga- 
tion’ arose from charges and specifications 
made by Mr. Wisk TAaYLor, a: member 
of the State , during last “Winter’s 
session of the Legislature, Mr. TaYtor 
charged the Warden with neglect of duty 
and lack of business capacity in conduct- 
ing the workshops; with making improy- 
ident contracts for the labor of convicts; 
with extravagance and bad judgment in pur- 


chasing supplies; with the misuse of prison. 


labor; with the needless shooting of refrac- 
tory convicts; with inhuman and barbarous 
punishments; with exposing convicts to 
catch disease from one another; and with 
cruel and unjust treatment of sick and in- 
sane convicts. . 

Nevertheless, we find the Governor and 
Council reporting successively about most 
of the charges‘ that they are unsustained; 
then usually giving one or more instances of 
evidence going to sustain them; then 
pleasantly, but firnly, _Teproving . the 
Warden; then offering extenuating circum- 


stances about these instances; then declaring 


that in any caso the faults had been corrected 
prior to the © investigation; ‘then 


that all is'as well'as could be expected. For 


example, the report finds from the evidence 


that the Warden. Sein lei, ~~ Sater icons 


Hy i 


open question ; it is not clear to us that such 
‘went case; but, it must be remembered, 
in justice to the officers, that,’ &c. Manrruy 
was the convict killed-by Officer OwEns. 
The charge of barbarous punishments af- 
forded a peculiar opportunity for this prev- 
alent manner of criticism. The Governor 
‘and Oouncil began by eagerly showing that 
the “lower arch’’ at Charlestown, the old 
State prison, was ‘‘a most. unwholesome 
dungeon,”’ though probably it was defended 
until the prison was given up, and that ‘‘at 
Concord: no such place exists,’’ As to the 
‘*stringing up’’.of prisoners, with arms 
stretched up and handcuffed, it isnever done 
‘*more than 86 hours’’ continuously, and 
‘‘it was not proved’ that they were: with- 
out food or water while thus standing man- 
acled 86 hours. Some things, however, 
quite as bad, were proved. It further ap- 
peared that the record of punishments re- 
quired by law ‘contained the solitary-cell 
punishments, but not the tying-up or other 
incidental punishments of refractory prison- 


ers in these cells,” and the Governor and | 


Council mildly, but firmly, allege that a rec- 
ord of punishments’ ‘‘ should contain every 
item of punishment.”’ It was also shown 
that ‘‘sufficient provision in the item ‘of 
towels for general bathing has not hitherto 
been made’’—in other words, several men 
were obliged to use the same towel, after 
bathing all over, and this did not show ‘‘a 
due regard for the protection of prisoners 
against contagious diseases,’’. But the War- 
den and the Prison Commissioners have ‘‘ al- 
ready taken steps’ to get more towels. It 
also: ‘‘ appeared to be a practice, where itis 
noteasy to identify an offender, to punish 
all the inmates for the fault of the unknown 
few,” and it was discovered that - ‘‘ well-be- 
haved prisoners felt.a sense of wrong. This 
is a matter for the Prison Commissioners and 
the, Warden to correct, if possible.’”’ « Yet; 
again, ‘‘it istrue that the Warden has caused 
conyicts to. be kept. in solitary confinement 
in a dark cell from fifteen: to twenty days,’’ 
but, on the whole, ‘‘the present Warden 
seems to have been less severe than his pred- 
ecessors.”’ Still,  ‘‘solitary confinement 
should receive at frequent intervals the per- 
sonal attention of the Warden himself far 
more than it has had it,’’ and: hereafter the 
prison physician is going to visit the dark- 
cell prisoners every day. 

As for ill-treating sick and insane con- 
victs, the prisoner Rypmr died of lesion of 
the brain, and not of confinement in the 
strong room. For years, says. the report, 
there have been insane’ convicts in prison, 
but the prison officers ‘‘ could not be blamed 
for regarding them as refractory convicts, 
whereas in fact they. should have been 
patients. in - insane’ asylums.”" So this 
singular document runs on, from point 
to point, frankly rehearsing . many 
wrongs ,which the evidence made known, 
then concluding that ‘‘ our investigation has 
dissipated many false and unjust impréssions 


regarding the Warden,” and winding up: 


with a glowing eulogy of the institution. 
The’ object of the Governor and Qouncil is 
obvious, and, after all; commands a certain 
degree of \ appreciation.. They wish to 
remedy. abuses without creating a public 
scandal against the State, and especially 
without stirring up an injudicious publicsym- 
pathy for professional criminals: whose in- 
herent viciousness catises them trouble in 
jail as it caused them trouble.outside. Still, 
the delinquent officers profit by having much 
palpable ignorance oftheir duties and many 
proved neglects and misdeeds rebuked with 
much gentleness, and their promises for the 
‘future accepted as full mens d for the 
past. | 
THE COMING EXHIBITION. 

It-is generally conceded that we shall have 

a Universal: Industrial Exhibition in this 





City in 1888. Hitherto we have enjoyed a} 


remarkable inimunity. ‘While London and 
Paris have ‘been repeatedly scourged by In- 


Paaaaiae ease one ies Noe ere a 


‘York has been attacked but once, aca: pee, 


by avery mild form of the epidemic. The 

‘with which people staid away | “™* 

-| from New-York when the World’s | Fair Of | sightoon th 
snd. the vigor with which it | oan pabil 





not die of the disease ; will ‘(make a new 


Yaré sanguine 
insist that the threatened World’s Fair will be 
a benefit to New- York, since it will. ‘‘ stimu- 
late buainess.’’. Undoubtedly there are those 
in every city where an Industrial Exhibition 


‘is held who make money by: means of it. It. 


is said that the proprietor of the Tribune 
intends to fit up thirty-two of the vacant 
offices in the 7riiune Building as bedrooms, 
and to allow any visitor to the Exhibition to 
sleep in them for a week provided»he will 
subscribe for.a year to the Weekly Tribune. 

By this means the circulation of the paper. 
may be extended and the proprietor will be 
benefited. . We cannot all'do this, however, 
neither can we all drive hacks or keep res- 
taurants and hotels, and grow suddenly rich. 

There has been a good deal of exaggera- 
tion in regard to the Philadelphia hackmen. 
The truth is that not. one in fifty of the 
Centennial hackmen . made more than 
$75,000 during the Summer of 1876, and 
the average fortune accumulated by five 
thousand hackmen was only $18,260. It 
is to be feared that the thousands of en- 
terprising New-Yorkers who intend to drive 
hacks in the Summer of 1883, and expect to 
grow rich thereby, are over-estimating their 
probable profits. The scores of respectable 
brokers, clergymen, teachers, merchants, 
and editors who intend to become hackmen 
when the World’s Fair opens; and to build 
villas at Long Branch in the following Fall, 
will probably be disappointed. A ‘few of 
them miay become as tich,as the most fortu- 
nate of the Philadelphia hackmen, but the 
majority of them will have to content them- 
selves with very moderate fortunes. 

The people who will undertake to feed 
and lodge the visitors to the Exhibition will, 
of course, make money, but, like the hack- 
men, they will also experience a good deal of 
disappointment. It certainly does seem as 
if the householder. who lets his smallest hal! 
room to six persons at a charge of $5 per 
hight to each person, and who charges $1 50 
for two square inclies of beefsteak, must be- 
come @ millionaire in the course of four or 
five months. « So thought the Philadelphians, 
but they found that when they had to pay 
the butchers $1 for the steak for which they 
themselves: could not chargé more than 
$1 50 without furnishing their boarders with 
grounds for calling them extortionate, there 
was very little profit in the business. 

The class of peoplé who réally found the 
Philadelphia Exhibition a mine of wealth 
were, of Course, the doctors. Not only did 
the local doctors do’ an immense business in 
temporarily repairing visitors-so as to,enable 
them. to reach home,’ but the doctors 
throughout the country had all the cases 
of malgrious and typhoid fever that heart 
could desire.. This was partly due to the 
character of the Philadelphia water, and in 
the case of the New-York Exhibition no such 
results could be reasonably hoped for. Our 
water is pure and wholesome, and although 
there will be a large increase of disease con- 
sequent upon the overcrowding of people, 
the doctors cannot.reap in 1883 anything 
like the harvest that fell to their lot in 1876. 
Let us hope that the disappointed men will 
bear their disappointment. as bravely a8. the 
rest of us. will endure the Exhibition. . It 
cannot last long. The cold weather has 
always effectually checked its progress, and 
will doubtless do: so. in 1883. ° A similar 
visitation is apprehended by the Romans in 
1885, and the Italians will do well to study 


A supplement to the Sande a Jace ‘ 
Marchés, last November, contains a talt 


it 2.8 for convenience, the ‘error will cole aa *S 
the totals, and will oct alfoct the mater pole ; 


-Burope 
is 1,298,200,000 bushels: in the world, 170. 
260,000," France leads Europe, with 286,448,000; / 
Russia is next, with 224,000,000; then come Gers ~~ 
many, Spain, Austro-Hungary, and Great Britain, 
The United States produces 422,000,000; Algeria, 
25,200,000; Canada, Egynt, and Australia, 16.900,000-.. 
each. This country produces neatly one-half ofall 
supplied by the world after France, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Spain are excluded. The principal ex: 
porting countries are given as the United States, 
84,000,000 to 148,000,000 bushels; Russia, 42,000,000 to 
47,000,000, and 6 others aggregating 3,000,000 to 46,- 
000,000. Principal importing countries, Great Brit- 
ain, 98,000,000 to 129,000,000, and 4 other European 
countries aggregating 28,000,000 to 29,000,000, Great 
Britain thus appears from these figures to<take 


about one-half of what other countries have to sell. Sele 


A diagram presenting to the eye these ee 
is given in the Bureau of Statistios reports by 8 #e- ip 
ries of black lines drawn across. vertical spaces 
which represent the production of 5,000,000 hesto- . 
litres each. On the European scale, (the whole being 
carried to the extent of 150 as being the:produetion 
in this, the country of largest yield,) France stands 
at the top, her dark line going two-thirds ‘across 
the page; Russia goes over 16 of the divisions; 
Germany over 84; Spain about 84; Italy, Austro- 
Hungary, and the United Kingdom, each. over a 
little less than 8 of the spaces; Turkey, Roumania, 
and. Belgium bring the black line: to less than 4 
spaces each; then it shrinks to a meresquare block, 
and, finally, In Norway to a narrow mark.” The 
United States line fills the page, then Algeria, 
Canada, Australia, Egypt, and other undesignated 
countries have short: lines, all inside of. 2-spaces, 
There is food in such ‘comparisons: for an almost | 
indefinite extent.of economic deductions and sug 
gestions, and for as much conjécture about, the 
changes which a. similar chart,. made. % years 
hence, will show,'as anybody may. find time and 


anywhere, for combined small tillage, industrious ; 
habits, and close the United States, ~ 

where cultivation of virgin soil ander. the eandi- 
tions of wide areas brought under individual con- 
trol, cheap labor, a development of labor-eaving 


scalp of some of his own partisans, Heisrelent- 


lat and has all the stage tricks of the ancient 


our Exhibition closely in order to’ prepare 


themselves the better for, the trial which 
they must undergo a little:later. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Russia may console herself for the delay of: 


her proposed railway to ;Merv by the approaching 
completion of a yet more important line, that con- 
necting the Caucasus and the Caspian sea-board 
with Moscow. Only two gaps are now left in it, 
vis. : the 401 miles between Tiflis, the capital of the 
Caucasus, and the Caspian port of Baku, and the con- 
siderably smaller distance separating Tiflis from the 
garrison town of Viadikavkaz, on tle north of the 
sana nae tr ems te 
but the 
pi Obstacles. of “ae tremendous Dariel 


Pass render the filling of the second a work of time 


and labor. Once completed, however, and supple- 
mented by branch lines to ‘Kars, Brivan, and the 
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